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PURSUED  BY  WOLVES 


Taking  his  family  with  him,  “Long 
Tom”  Long  had  crossed  the  line  into 
the  Canadian  North  West,  a land  of 
promise  that  has  proven  and  still 
proves  an  alluring  attraction  for  many 
of  his  fellow  countrymen.  Times  were 
becoming  hard  in  his  own  native  west- 
ern plains,  and,  hearing  of  the  wonder- 
ful profits  to  be  made  from  the  un- 
touched, fertile  lands  in  Canada,  he 
had  decided  to  try  his  fortune  along  with 
several  of  his  old  neighbors.  Together 
they  had  established  homesteads  com- 
paratively near  to  each  other,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  near  a trad- 
ing post. 

Long  Tom’s  family  of  but  four  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  his  wife,  with 
their  two  children,  Fred,  who  boasted 
the  boyish  wisdom  of  fifteen  years, 
and  his  sister,  Grace,  who  could  claim 
but  ten  years  of  age.  Major,  the 
family  collie,  was  so  intimate  with  Fred 
as  almost  to  be  counted  as  one  with 
him.  Mrs.  Long,  who  was  an  educated 


woman,  hoped  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  schools  in  the  new  home,  and  so 
text-books  of  various  sorts  had  been 
added  to  their  general  baggage. 

Fred  was  naturally  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  change.  “Of  course,  I would 
rather  live  in  the  United  States,  but 
think  of  the  fun!  After  we  get  settled 
down,  I can  trap  and  save  money  that 
way,”  and  he  enthusiastically  did  a 
handspring,  much  to  his  sister’s  de- 
light, and  his  mother’s  dismay,  for  he 
crashed  into  a wall  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

The  emigrants  set  out  in  the  spring 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer 
and  fall  to  get  firmly  established.  The 
time  passed  quickly  with  much  work 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  every- 
one, until  the  first  crops,  only  for  their 
own  use  this  year,  had  been  gathered 
in. 

Then  came  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  when  all  the  books  and  back 
numbers  of  newspapers  that  could  be 
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secured,  had  been  read, | there  came,  a 
time  when  Long  Tom  said  to  his  family, 
“This  lonesomeness  has  been  kinder 
getting  on  my  nerves,  so  I’ve  thought 
up  an  idea.  What  do  you  say  to  send- 
ing back  home  for  one  of  those  grapho- 
phones  we  used  to  hear  of?  I think 
we  can  afford  to  get  a cheap  one,  along 
with  about  fifty  of  the  records.  What 
do  you  say,  wife?” 

The  proposition  was  immediately 
passed  upon,  and  the  decision  was  such 
that  the  next  day  Fred  was  speeding  off 
on  horseback  to  the  trading  post,  twenty 
miles  away,  to  post  a letter  to  some  rel- 
atives in  the  States.  The  letter  con- 
tained a request  to  these  relatives  that 
any  fairly  cheap  graphophone  and  fifty 
records  of  a stated  nature  be  immediate- 
ly sent  to  this  particular  trading  post. 

After  the  necessary  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  arrival  of  the  much  desired 
package,  Fred  again  set  out  for  the 
trading  center.  It  usually  happened 
that  Major,  his  collie,  accompanied 
Fred  on  these  trips — for  the  dog,  by  an 
arrangement  of  Fred’s,  could  easily  be 
taken  on  the  saddle  when  tired — but 
this  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
heavy  snow  had  fallen  and  he  would 
have  to  go  on  foot,  Fred  was  obliged  to 
leave  Major  at  home. 

On  such  long  trips  Fred  always  was 
gone  all  day,  starting  in  the  morning 
and  returning  in  the  evening.  Dinner 
he  had  with  “Big  McLaughlin, ’’ the 
thrifty  Scotchman  who  was  postmaster, 
fur  dealer,  groceryman,  and  everything 
else  at  the  trading  post. 

On  this  particular  day,  McLaughlin 
had  casually  remarked  over  the  table 
that  there  was  a band  of  timber  wolves 
roaming  the  country  over  which  Fred’s 
journey  laid.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  these  wolves,  but  this 
particular  band  was  more  ferocious 
than  usual,  probably  because  they  had 
been  unable  to  secure  food  enough  on 
account  of  the  sudden  cold  spell. 

Fred  was  not  much  worried,  but 


bought  a few  more  Cartridges  for  his 
revolver,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

Shortly  after  his  noon-day  meal,  Fred 
packed  on  his  sled  the  box  containing 
the  graphophone,  along  with  a few 
supplies  he  had  purchased,  and,  don- 
ning his  snow-shoes,  bade  adieu  to  his 
host.  The  snow  was  quite  hard,  and, 
as  he  was  fairly  adept  with  snow-shoes, 
he  hoped  to  get  home  in  time  for  supper. 
Part  of  his  way  lay  through  open 
plains;  then  came  a stretch  of  woods, 
beyond  which  were  more  plains,  and 
then  his  home. 

When  Fred  entered  the  woods,  Mc- 
Laughlin’s words  recurred  to  him,  and 
he  shuddered.  If  the  pack  were  large, 
he  might  not  be  able  to  keep  them  off. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  was 
reassured  by  feeling  his  extra  cartridges. 
After  seeing  that  his  revolver  was  fully 
loaded,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and 
had  soon  forgotten  about  the  wolves. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  last  long. 
He  had  gone  about  half  through  the 
stretch  of  woods  when  a distant  howl 
drew  his  attention.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  source.  He  had  heard 
timber  wolves  howl  too  often  to  need 
any  assurance  on  that  point.  Troubled, 
he  shuffled  along  a little  faster  on  his 
snow-shoes  with  a dexterity  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  one  more  experienced 
in  their  use. 

He  had  covered  perhaps  two  miles 
with  but  a scant  one  more  to  go,  when 
again  a howl  was  heard,  this  time  so 
near  that  he  turned  around  with  a 
sudden  dread  in  his  heart.  An  instant 
later,  a cold  shiver  passed  over  him, 
for  there  in  the  gathering  twilight,  not 
three  hundred  yards  away,  he  could 
see  vague  shapes  flitting,  dodging  be- 
tween tree  trunks.  With  a curious 
fascination  he  counted  them, — twenty 
or  more. 

Suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  turned 
and  ran.  He  did  not  leave  the  sled 
behind.  Perhaps  he  forgot  he  held  the 
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rope  tightly  in  his  hand.  All  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  in  the  open  he  could  go 
faster,  and  perhaps  the  wolves  would 
not  pursue  him.  Athough  comparative- 
ly cool,  he  did  not,  in  his  haste,  think 
of  climbing  a tree,  nor  did  he  think  of 
firing  at  his  pursuers. 

Once  he  turned  his  head,  and  this 
time  could  see  the  vague,  gray  forms 
closing  in  a semicircle  around  him,  now  a 
bare  one  hundred  yards  away.  Fear 
lent  speed  to  him,  and  he  went  forward 
faster  still,  although  he  was  panting  in 
quick,  short  gasps.  Now  he  could  see 
the  smooth  white  plain  beyond,  but 
those  dreadful,  silent,  tireless  pursuers 
still  closed  in  with  grim  determination. 

Yet  still  the  boy  sped  on.  When  he 
reached  the  open,  he  would  turn  and 
fight — he  could  go  no  farther.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  exhaustion  now,  his 
breast  heaving  and  his  eyes  straining 
to  see  the  treeless  rise  beyond.  Even 
won  he  did  not  abandon  his  sled.  With 
his  life  at  stake,  he  might  be  expected 
to  do  so,  but  still  he  clung  to  it,  un- 
willing to  give  the  gaunt,  gray  forms  be- 
hind him  one  bit  of  triumph. 

Now  they  were  but  fifty  yards  away, 
those  terrible,  skulking  things,  but  the 
boy  did  not  stop,  for  but  a hundred 
feet  in  front  lay  the  open!  When  he 
reached  it,  he  unconsciously  slowed  up, 
but  still  swung  on  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  then  he  turned.  The  grim  beasts 
had  followed  him  out  of  the  woods. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
pulled  out  his  revolver,  and  fired  it  at 
the  nearest  figure.  In  his  excitement 
he  probably  missed.  At  any  rate,  the 
wolf  but  snarled,  and  came  on.  Fred 
fired  again,  with  more  care.  This  time 
lie  saw  his  foe  leap  high  into  the  air,  and 
then  fall  struggling  on  the  snow.  With 
his  self  possession  entirely  recovered, 
Fred  emptied  his  revolver,  and  saw 
three  more  of  the  circle  drop  in  their 
tracks,  while  a fourth  went  limping  off, 
howling  dismally. 


Exultantly  pulling  out  his  new  box  of 
cartridges,  Fred’s  numbed  fingers, — 
numbed,  although  he  had  not  felt  it — 
spilled  over  half  the  contents  into  the 
snow,  into  which  they  sank  from  sight. 
This  misfortune  gave  the  boy  a severe 
shock,  but  he  still  had  enough  shots 
for  two  rounds,  and  while  he  was  firing 
these,  he  used  his  wits  to  devise  a plan  of 
escape. 

He  knew  that  most  wild  animals  have 
a dread  of  fire.  Therefore,  he  reasoned, 
a fire  could  save  him.  How  could  he 
make  a fire? 

He  did  not  stop  to  think  how  to  do 
this,  but  he  acted.  Cautiously  reserv- 
ing his  remaining  shots,  he  quickly 
slipped  off  his  snow-shoes,  and  jumped 
heavily  on  the  sled,  which  he  had  car- 
ried with  him  all  the  way.  He  happened 
to  land  on  the  box  of  groceries,  which 
immediately  gave  way  under  his  heavy 
boots,  scattering  tin  cans,  and  packages 
in  every  direction. 

Firing  another  shot  to  keep  the 
wolves  off,  Fred  gathered  the  splinters 
of  wood  together,  and  placed  them,  to- 
gether with  some  paper  torn  from  the 
provisions,  on  a spot  which  he  hastily 
scraped  nearly'  bare  of  snow.  This 
done,  he  whipped  out  the  tin  box  con- 
taining matches,  which  he  always  car- 
ried with  him. 

All  this  took  not  more  than  a minute; 
yet  already  the  bloodthirsty  brutes  a- 
round  him  had  crept  so  close  that  Fred 
could  see  ttieir  y'ellow  orbs  glaring  ar 
him,  and  could  hear  their  long,  sharp 
jaws  snap  ominously.  Already  these 
friends  were  enjoying  thoughts  of  a 
feast  on  tender,  juicy,  human  flesh! 

Those  wolves  which  Fred  had  killed 
outright  or  had  seriously  wounded  had 
already  been  devoured  by  their  more 
fortunate  comrades,  none  of  whom 
seemed  the  least  appeased  as  regards 
hunger.  Probably  the  pack  had  been 
so  long  without  food  that  its  members 
could  not  be  satisfied  until  they'  could 
eat  no  more. 
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When  Fred  pulled  out  the  box  of 
matches,  his  fingers  were  so  cold  be 
could  scarcely  open  the  box,  but  he 
did  at  last,  after  what  seemed  minutes 
of  precious  time  wasted,  and,  then 
lighting  the  match  on  the  box,  the 
rest  was  simple.  Soon  he  had  a fire 
blazing;  it  kept  away  his  foes  fora  time, 
but  it  was  only  a small  fire,  and  he  had 
nor  much  more  wood.  He  smashed  the 
box  containing  the  phonograph,  dump- 
ing the  machine  and  the  records  onto 
the  snow. 

That  was  the  last  wood  he  had. 
There  seemed  but  two  things  to  do, — to 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  gather 
some  dead  branches,  or  let  the  fire  die 
out,  and  then  sell  his  life  dearly  with 
his  remaining  two  shots.  They  w°uld 
not  be  of  much  use  against  a pack  of 
fifteen  or  more  ferocious,  hunger-mad 
beasts. 

It  was  foolish  to  hope  for  aid.  He 
would  not  be  expected  home  for  two  or 
three  hours  yet,  and  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  the  sound  of  the  shots  to 
travel.  Yes,  he  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Snatching  a burning  brand  from  the 
fire,  he  waved  it  around  his  bead,  shout- 
ing as  he  did  so.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  the  mad  chase  that  he  had  cried  out, 
and  the  wolves  drew  back  in  fear  at 
hearing  a human  voice. 

Then  a wild  thought  struck  Fred. 
He  had  a graphophone  and  he  knew 
how  to  manage  it.  These  wolves  had 
just  shown  signs  of  fear  at  his  voice. 
Might  not  they  also  be  afraid  of  other 
voices,  too? 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Drop- 
ping his  flaming  torch,  Fred  ran  to  the 
graphophone.  It  lay  on  the  snow  with 
records  all  around  it;  it  took  but  an 
instant  to  snap  one  on  the  machine, 
turn  the  crank,  and  the  thing  was 
done!  It  was  a wild  enough  idea  in 
itself,  but  it  proved  to  be  a lucky 
thought. 

Once  more  seizing  a burning  stick  in 


each  hand,  Fred  ran  directly  towards 
the  wolves.  They  all  shrunk  back  be- 
fore him  except  one,  an  especially  large, 
lean  wolf,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
pack.  He  came  straight  at  Fred,  until 
the  boy,  just  as  the  wolf  was  five  feet 
away,  ready  to  spring,  hurled  one 
flaming  brand  right  into  the  shaggy  chest 
of  his  assailant.  It  burned  straight  to 
the  flesh  and  the  wolf  fell  over  on  his 
back  with  a howl  of  anguish.  His  fall 
gave  the  fur  a chance  to  catch  fire,  but 
Fred  did  not  know  this,  though  he  heard 
the  roars  of  pain. 

The  other  wolves,  amazed  at  hear- 
ing voices  from  the  fire,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one,  and  afraid  to  suffer 
the  fate  of  their  comrade,  sat  in  dumb 
astonishment  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  even  forgetting  their  hunger. 

Meanwhile  Fred  had  reached  his  goal. 
The  record  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and  on  his  return  he  would  have  to 
drop  his  torch,  and  trust  to  yells  to 
keep  off  the  wolves.  Fortunately  there 
were  plenty  of  branches  on  the  ground, 
for  with  the  snow  had  come  the  wind— - 
and  in  a few  seconds,  Fred  had  gathered 
a large  armful ; and  had  commenced 
his  return  journey. 

For  the  moment  all  was  well.  Then 
the  graphophone  stopped,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  wolves,  with 
all  traces  of  their  former  fear  gone,  were 
closing  in  on  Fred  in  a circle.  There 
were  wolves  between  him  and  the  fire! 

Encumbered  as  he  was,  Fred  could 
with  difficulty  reach  his  revolver  in 
its  holster,  but  he  dared  not  drop  his 
burden,  for  if  he  should  get  through,  it 
would  be  of  small  avail  unless  he  had 
the  fuel.  By  shifting  the  weight  onto 
his  left  arm,  he  managed  to  hold  his 
right  arm  free  for  a moment,  so  that 
he  could  draw  the  weapon. 

Once  he  fired,  and  a wolf  dropped. 
Twice,  and  another  fell.  A third  time, 
and  there  came  only  an  empty  click. 

In  maddened  desperation  he  rushed 
towards  the  silent  line  between  him  and 
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the  fire.  As  if  by  a miracle  he  got 
through;  but  the  silent  pack  followed. 
It  was  sure  of  its  prey.  He  had  eluded 
them  for  the  present,  but  the  end  would 
come  soon, — and  the  gray  forms  closed 
round  the  panting  boy  at  the  fire. 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  Indeed,  there 
were  thick,  dark  clouds  overhead.  A 
storm  was  brewing.  If  it  came,  he 
could  have  no  fire.  Even  if  it  did  not 
come,  he  could  go  no  more  to  get  fire- 
wood. He  would  surely  get  caught. 
Oh,  for  another  round  of  ammunition! 

A strange  feeling  of  faintness  stole 
over  Fred.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off  by 
walking  around  the  fire.  He  put  an- 
other record  on  the  graphophone,  and 
heaped  some  more  branches  on  the 
fire.  Then  he  thought  of  the  cartridges 
he  had  spilled  in  his  haste.  Perhaps  if 
he  could  find  some,  they  might  not 
have  become  damp,  and  he  could  use 
them. 

He  groped  around  in  the  snow  a few 
moments.  It  had  been  somewhat  sof- 
tened by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  so  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  move  one’s  hands  in 
it.  In  a moment  he  felt  a hard  object. 
It  was  a cartridge.  He  slipped  it  into 
the  magazine  of  his  revolver. 

In  the  meantime  the  pack  remained 
in  its  silent  circle,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt at  an  attack. 

Fred  found  another  cartridge  and 
then  another,  and  soon  he  had  shots 
for  four  full  rounds,  enough  to  put  the 
pack  to  flight  in  open  daylight. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  with  a new  feel- 
ing of  exultation,  Fred  took  steady 
aim  between  the  eyes  of  the  nearest 
wolf  and  fired.  The  eyes  disappeared, 
and  in  a moment  the  whole  pack  swept 
savagely  on  the  fallen  wolf.  Empty- 
ing his  weapon  into  the  struggling 
mass,  Fred  quietly  loaded  it  again. 

This  time  the  pack  sensed  from  what 
direction  its  destruction  was  coming 
and  whirled  on  Fred.  Affairs  had 
taken  an  unexpected  turn.  For  a few 
moments  he  managed  to  dodge  several 


leaps  for  his  throat,  and  also  get  in  a 
shot  here  and  there,  but  he  had  no  time 
to  reload, — hardly  time  to  think. 

He  hurled  burning  sticks  at  some  of 
the  pack,  but  in  the  meantime  was 
severely  nipped  in  one  leg.  It  was 
really  miraculous  that  he  was  not  at 
once  stricken  down  by  his  hungry,  wild 
opponents.  Fred  kept  dodging  around 
his  fire,  of  which  the  wolves  still  seemed 
to  have  some  fear.  Because  of  its 
protection  he  found  a chance  to  load 
his  revolver,  but  after  doing  so  he  had 
but  three  shots  left.  With  his  last  full 
round  of  shots,  he  bowled  over  four 
more  of  the  snarling  brutes,  and  then 
slipped  his  last  three  shots  into  the 
magazine. 

The  wolves  seemed  afraid  of  the  fire, 
but  every  now  and  then  one  would 
dart  in  and  try  to  draw  the  boy  away. 
Fred  was  not  to  be  tempted.  His  fire 
was  low,  he  could  get  no  more  fuel.  Of 
what  avail  it  was  to  hold  out  he  could 
not  conceive,  but,  with  dogged  persis- 
tancy,  he  withheld  his  fire,  and  con- 
tinued to  dodge  occasional,  wild  leaps. 
He  was  again  experiencing  that 
same  faint  feeling,  and  again  he  sought 
to  shake  it  off,  but  could  not. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a shot  and  the 
wolves  recommenced  their  howling.  An- 
other shot  and  then  shouts,  and  then, 
— was  it  all  over? — one  of  those  dark 
figures  came  bounding  onto  him.  Fred 
remembered  no  more.  Weakened  from 
loss  of  blood  from  his  leg,  he  had 
fainted. 

When  he  revived  a few  minutes  later 
he  was  in  his  father’s  arms,  and  Major 
was  joyously  licking  his  hands,  while, 
nearby,  Duncan,  the  hired  man,  was 
grinning  happily. 

“You  can  thank  Major  for  it,”  Fred’s 
father  was  saying  huskily.  “He  did  it 
all,  good  dog.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come, 
father?” 

“It  was  just  this  way.  Along  towards 
evening,  Major  got  up  from  where  he 
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had  been  sleeping  all  the  afternoon,  and 
began  to  whine,  and  walk  around  with 
his  tail  down,  to  sniff  all  the  doors,  and 
act  queerly  in  other  ways. 

“At  first  we  thought  he  had  been 
dreaming,  and  was  merely  acting  so  as 
a result  of  something  in  his  dream,  but 
by  and  by  Grace  saw  him  jumping  up 
and  tearing  at  some  of  your  old  clothes, 
whining  pitifully  all  the  time.  When 
Grace  told  me  this,  I began  to  get 
nervous,  myself. 

“I  have  heard  of  cases  something 


like  this,  where  animals  felt  as  if  by 
intuition  that  some  one  dear  to  them 
was  in  danger,  and  I began  to  feel 
worried.  Your  mother  did,  too,  and 
so  Duncan  and  I took  our  rifles,  and 
started  out. 

“Major  led  us  right  here,  and  it 
seems  we  came  just  in  time,  thank 
God.” 

“Good  old  Major!  Good  old  dog!” 
was  all  Fred  said. 

A Silent  Watcher,  ’16. 


MATCHING  WITS  WITH  THE  TROUT. 


The  early  morning  car  stopped  in  the 
square  of  an  old  New  England  village 
and  George,  John,  and  I got  out.  We 
were  out  for  trout — that  wondrous  word 
magically  associated  with  spring.  The 
day  promised  to  be  perfect,  and  we 
buckled  on  our  creels  and  started  up 
the  road  with  light  hearts.  We  passed 
the  old  houses  of  the  colony  days,  each 
settling  down  quietly  in  its  old  age 
amid  a fragrant  bower  of  lilac  bushes, 
whose  swelling  buds  proclaimed  the 
season  that  had  roused  us  to  our  pres- 
ent quest.  We  tramped  over  the 
resonant  old  bridge  that  spanned  the 
raceway  of  the  sawmill,  past  the  tiny 
cemetery,  with  its  crumbling  slate  head- 
stones, where  the  sturdy  founders  of 
the  village  sleep,  and  came,  at  length,  to 
a white  farmhouse,  beside  which  gurgled 
and  leaped  one  of  the  streams  whose 
appeal  had  came  to  us  in  our  dreams. 

We  had  already  jointed  our  slender 
steel  rods  as  we  were  coming  up  the 
road,  and  the  work  of  fastening  on  the 
light  reels,  and  running  the  silken  lines 
through  the  guides  required  but  a few 
moments.  We  divided  our  bait — it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  the  spring 
the  haughty  trout  is  not  averse  to  the 
plebeian  worm  — and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  stream,  George  going  down 
stream,  while  John  and  I fished  towards 
its  source. 


Since  John  took  the  stream  from  the 
road  side,  I began  a quarter  of  a mile 
further  into  the  woods.  How  good  the 
warm  air  felt!  A tiny  blue  butterfly 
came  trembling  along  on  the  breeze, 
seeming  like  a flake  of  azure  from  above. 
I parted  a clump  of  pussy-willows,  and 
gently  thrust  the  rod  through.  An  in- 
stant the  bait  dangled  over  the  bub- 
bling current,  and  then  floated  merrily 
down,  past  twigs  and  miniature  eddies. 
The  sensitive  tip  of  the  rod  twitched — 
it  seemed  as  if  the  line  were  fastened 
to  one’s  heart.  Yes,  it  was  a strike. 
The  little  reel  whirred,  and  in  came  a 
little  flash  of  silver,  struggling  to  the 
last  gasp;  but  he  was  too  small,  and 
had  to  be  tossed  back  into  the  element 
from  which  he  had  so  ruthlessly  been 
torn.  Somehow,  one  does  not  regret 
sparing  a trout’s  life. 

I followed  the  brook  back  to  where  it 
bubbled  from  beneath  the  roots  of  an 
old  stump,  trying  in  vain  each  likely 
pool.  A flock  of  crows  discovered  me, 
and  cawed  disapprovingly  so  that  the 
whole  woodland  might  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  an  intruder.  I retraced  my 
steps  and  found  John  with  a sizable 
trout  which  he  had  secured  from  a 
favorite  pool  beneath  an  overhanging 
rock.  I listened  patiently  while  John 
explained  that  it  required  mental  abil- 
ity to  catch  trout,  and  resolved  that  I 
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would  get  one  at  least.  At  the  road 
we  met  George,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  meadows,  with  two  victims  of  his 
prowess.  After  camparing  experiences 
we  decided  to  proceed  to  another 
brook,  which  lay  deeper  in  the  woods. 

We  crossed  some  stubble  fields,  climbed 
a high  barbed-wire  fence,  and  entered 
a quiet  grove  sweet  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  pine-trees.  A partridge 
burst  from  the  bushes,  startling  us 
with  the  whir  of  its  wings,  and  flew 
headlong  through  the  trees.  A few 
steps  more,  and  a resounding  thump, 
followed  by  a scurrying  through  the 
the  leaves,  told  us  that  a wise  bunny 
had  heard  our  alien  footsteps.  Before 
us  lay  the  brook,  reflecting  glints  of  the 
clear  sky  in  its  sluggish  waters  where 
the  interlacing  boughs  did  not  protect 
it  with  the  cool  shade  that  the  brook- 
trout  loves. 

As  before,  we  began  to  fish  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other. 
A section  covered  with  a tangled  under- 
growth fell  to  my  lot.  I picked  my 
way  over  the  swampy  ground  which  was 
redolent  with  the  odor  of  the  jack-in- 
the-pulpits  which  peeped  here  and  there 
from  the  heaps  of  leaves.  Now  and 
then  a distant  cracking  betrayed  my 
companions  as  they  moved  from  pool 
to  pool,  and  at  last  a triumphant  shout 
from  John  told  that  he  had  drawn 
“first  blood.”  I certainly  was  not 
doing  well,  and  John’s  words  concern- 
ing mental  ability  began  to  weigh  ap- 
prehensively upon  me.  Directly  be- 
fore me  was  a tempting  pool.  A 
submerged  log  lay  across  the  center, 


while  all  around  was  a thick  screen  of 
shady  bushes.  After  a few  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  I succeeded  in  dropping 
the  line  lightly  into  the  water.  It 
floated  gently  by  the  log.  There  was 
a ripple  and  a sharp  tug,  and  then  the 
surface  of  the  pool  began  to  boil. 
Tensely  I gripped  the  reel-handle  and 
wound  with  great  care.  Up  he  came, 
flashing  a myriad  hues  from  his  irides- 
cent sides.  A moment  later  he  lay 
gasping  on  the  moss  beside  me,  his 
crimson  fins  seeming  to  betray  his 
wounded  heart.  Just  then  John  burst 
through  the  bushes.  “How’s  that?” 
said  I,  holding  up  my  prize.  “He’s  a 
dandy,”  he  replied,  and  immediately 
I felt  my  mental  status  reestablished. 
We  returned  to  George  who  had  just 
landed  another  fish,  and,  in  view  of 
the  alarming  magnitude  of  the  pangs  of 
hunger  which  were  besetting  us,  we 
decided  to  bring  the  trip  to  an  end. 

Once  home  and  seated  at  the  dinner- 
table,  after  an  uneventful  car  ride,  there 
presently  was  set  before  us,  as  a reward 
for  our  labors,  a platter  of  smoking-hot, 
fried  trout,  a dish  fit  to  grace  the  tables 
of  Olympus.  As  we  gazed  on  the 
tempting  food,  we  saw  again  the  rip- 
pling current,  now  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  now  hidden  in  the  cool  wood- 
land shadows;  and  the  question  came 
to  us:  Where  is  this  swift  fish  the 
better — on  the  table,  a mere  victim  to 
the  epicurean  palate,  or  in  its  native 
pool,  one  of  the  daintiest  of  nature’s 
jewels? 

S.  M.  B„  T6 
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MAKING  YOUR  MARK. 


Have  you  made  your  mark  in  the 
Latin  School?  When  an  outsider  asks 
you,  “How  are  you  getting  along  at 
school?”  can  you  make  a reply  that 
satisfies  you  completely,  or  are  you  com- 
pelled to  say,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
“Oh,  pretty  well?”  Are  you  an  athlete? 
Are  you  a scholar  of  the  first  rank?  Are 
you  a declaimer?  Do  you  hold  a com- 
mission in  the  Latin  School  regiment? 
Are  you  on  the  Register  Staff ? 

Are  you  compelled  to  answer  “no” 
to  every  one  of  these  questions?  Then 
you  have  not  made  your  mark!  If  you 
can  declare  with  pride  that  you  have 
succeeded  in  one  of  these  branches  of 
school  activities,  are  you  satisfied  to 
rest  on  your  laurels?  If  you  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  all  the  branches  in 
which  you  are  capable  of  succeeding, 
then  you  have  not  yet  made  your  mark! 

You  may  pass  this  over  lightly  as 
you  read  it;  you  may  say  to  yourself: 
“This  doesn’t  app  co  me;  I’m  just  an 
ordinary  fellow.  km  not  a ‘shark’. 
I’m  not  a football  player  and  I can’t 
run  fast  enough  to  keep  warm.  Drill’s 
all  luck,  and  it’s  not  my  fault  that  I hav- 
n’t  a commission.  I can’t  speak  well 
enough  to  ask  for  a piece  of  bread 
and  butter; — I’d  make  a fine  declaimer! 
I can’t  write  even  an  ordinary  letter 
without  making  a fearful  botch  of  it: 
imagine  me  on  the  Register  staff!" 

Don’t  be  satisfied  to  sit  back  com- 
fortably and  say  to  yourself:  “I’m  just 
an  ordinary  fellow.”  Make  yourself 
an  extraordinary  fellow!  It’s  in  you, 
if  you’ll  only  let  it  come  out!  Perhaps 
you  are  handicapped  in  one  field  of 
endeavor;  don’t  let  that  prevent  you 
from  being  ahead  in  all  the  other  fields. 
Wake  up,  you  fellows  who  haven’t  yet 
made  your  mark!  Success  is  waiting 
for  you,  if  you’ll  only  go  half-way  to 
meet  it! 

Are  you  an  athlete?  No?  Well, 
don’t  be  discouraged;  perhaps  it’s  not 


your  fault  that  you  are  not  one.  Per- 
haps you're  too  small;  perhaps  you 
are  not  naturally  robust;  perhaps  you’ve 
spent  your  grammar-school  and  your 
early  high-school  days  in  such  a way 
that  athletics  had  very  little  place  in 
your  daily  life,  so  that  you  are  not  to  be 
blamed  very  much  if  you  do  not  take  in 
athletics.  Very  well,  leave  athletics 
aside;  but  how  about  the  other  fields  in 
which  you  may  make  your  mark? 

Are  you  a classical  prize  scholar? 
No?  Well,  then,  are  you  doing  the 
very  best  you  know  how,  but  not  yet 
a scholar  of  the  first  rank?  Then  look 
in  the  other  fields  for  a chance  to  make 
your  mark!  You  will  attain  success  if 
you  will  only  seek  it  long  enough! 

Are  you  a declaimer?  Well,  perhaps 
it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  not. 
Perhaps  your  voice  is  naturally  too 
soft  for  that.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of 
those  fellows  who  become  tongue-tied 
and  fiery-red  before  an  audience,  so 
that  you  have  no  immediate  hope  for 
success  in  this  field.  Look  to  the  other 
fields  for  success  in  the  Latin  School! 

Do  you  hold  a commission  in  the 
Latin  School  Regiment?  By  all  means, 
do  not  be  discouraged!  Look  further, 
you  fellows  who  haven’t  made  your 
mark! 

Lastly,  are  you  a member  of  the 
Register  staff?  No?  Then  why  not? 
Are  you  one  of  those  fellows  who  say 
“I  can’t”  as  soon  as  a goal  to  be  at- 
tained is  set  up  before  them?  How  do 
you  know  that  you  “can’t”?  Have 
you  something  that  you  would  like  to 
say?  Then  say  it  in  writing,  and  pass 
it  on  to  the  Register!  You  need  not 
be  an  English  “shark”  to  do  that,  surely. 
Let  the  staff  correct  all  the  mistakes  in 
English!  They  will  do  it,  rest  assured. 
Have  you  an  opinion  regarding  the 
school’s  athletics  that  you  would  like 
to  offer  for  the  school’s  consideration’? 
Write  it  out,  in  your  own  words,  and 
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send  it  to  the  Register!  Have  you  any 
sort  of  new  idea?  The  Register  does 
not  demand  of  its  contributors  wonder- 
ful novels  and  thrilling  pieces  of  beauti- 
ful prose.  Of  course,  it  would  like  to 
get  such  pieces;  but  they  are  not  de- 
manded. Can  you  say  what  you  wish 
to  say?  Then  go  out  for  the  Repisie *'1 
Are  you  one  of  the  fellows  who  have 
written  a piece  for  the  Register  that  has 
been  declined?  Don’t  be  discouraged! 
Remember  that  if  every  contribution 
offered  were  accepted,  there  would  be 
no  glory  in  seeing  your  story  in  print. 
Try  again!  You  are  bound  to  make 
your  mark  in  some  field;  why  not  try  to 


“make”  the  Register ? 

Have  you  “made”  one  of  the  athletic 
teams?  Have  you  won  a prize  for 
scholarship?  Have  you  appeared  in 
one  of  the  public  declamations?  Do 
you  hold  a commission  in  the  regiment? 
Are  you  on  the  staff  of  the  Register ? Can 
you  answer  “yes”  to  any  one  of  these 
questions?  You  can?  Good  for  you! 
Look  over  the  other  fields  too!  Do 
you  think  you  can  succeed  in  any  one  of 
them?  If  you  can,  and  you  have  not 
as  yet,  then  you  have  not  yet  made 
your  mark.  Go  out  and  make  it! 

A.  W.  M.,  T6 


FOR  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

A TALE  OF  SACRIFICE  AND  CONSEQUENT  GLORY. 


I 

Time: — 2:45  on  a sunny  afternoon  in 
the  latter  part  of  January. 

Place: — The  main  corridor  of  the 
Latin  School,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bulletin  board.  Martin  Wendelin,  who, 
according  to  the  “Blue  Book”  of  school 
society,  was  set  down  as  a poor,  honest, 
hard-working  lad,  aged  seventeen,  slow- 
ly walked  out  of  Room  6.  Passing  by 
the  corner  of  the  bulletin  board,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  cast  a casual  glance  at  the 
notices  tacked  on  the  frail  piece  of 
board.  One  notice  in  the  promiscuous 
mass  stood  out  conspicuously.  He 
read : — 

TRACK  ! ! 

MORE  MATERIAL  NEEDED!  IF 
WE  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  REPRE- 
SENTED AT  THE  INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC MEET  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  JULY  4,  MORE  FEL- 
LOWS ARE  NEEDED! 

JOIN  THE  TEAM  NOW  ! ! 
SHOW  YOUR  SCHOOL  SPIRIT  ! 

A pained  expression  flitted  over  his 


emaciated  countenance,  as  he  thought, 
“I  wish  I could  go  out  for  the  team.  I 
need  the  exercise  badly,  and  I want  to 
do  something  for  the  school  before 
I graduate  this  June.  Here  I am,  al- 
most four  years  in  school,  without 
having  done  anything  for  it,  besides 
“grinding.”  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 
‘ ‘ I ’ve  got  to  work  afternoons,  though,  if 
I want  to  go  to  college.”  He  slowly 
and  sadly  turned  from  the  placard  that 
had  brought  out  this  “confession  of  his 
soul.”  Despair  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
exercise  and  his  endless  drudgery  in 
studies  and  work,  despair  at  leaving  the 
school  as  a mere  nobody,  gleamed  from 
his  pale  blue  eyes  almost  hidden  by 
the  few  straggling  locks  of  yellow  hair, 
overhanging  his  broad  forehead.  As  he 
turned  toward  the  right,  suddenly  a 
beam  of  light  flooded  the  corridor  and 
illumined  the  benignantly  smiling  coun- 
tenance of  Alma  Mater,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  her  high  pedestal,  with 
the  crown  of  olives  in  her  uplifted  hand, 
ready  to  place  it  on  his  head, — as  he 
thought!  She  was  the  guardian  of  her 
loyal  sons!  He  stopped  short.  A smile 
illuminated  his  sad  features.  His  gaze 
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fell  from  the  olive  crown  to  the  marble 
shield  at  her  side,  bearing  in  gold  letters 
the  names  of  her  loyal  sons  who  had 
fallen  in  the  great  struggle  that  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic  in  the 
’60's.  They  had  given  the  best  in  them 
“that  this  nation  might  live.”  They  had 
sacrificed  their  lives,  time,  money,  and 
loved  ones  for  God,  for  Country,  and 
for  Latin  School!  Why  shouldn’t  he 
sacrifice  the  little  money  he  earned  and 
which  could  easily  be  made  up  in 
Summer,  at  least,  for  Latin  School ? 
Wouldn’t  he  show  and  give  the  best  in 
him,  if  he  joined  the  team  and  gave  it  a 
place  in  athletic  as  well  as  scholastic 
history?  Certainly!  Wouldn’t  he  be 
bettering  himself  in  body  and  in  mind, 
remembering  the  Latin  phrase  “Mens 
sana  in  sano  corpore”?  Certainly! 

These  thoughts  flew  through  Martin’s 
mind,  as  he  stood  gazing  blankly  at  the 
row  of  heroes’  names  on  the  marble 
slab  beneath  the  statue.  “ I’ll  ask 
mother  to-night,  if  I may  join  the  team.” 
He  brought  his  fists  together,  and 
walked  swiftly  and  animatedly  down  the 
steps  to  his  locker. 

That  evening  a different  Martin  con- 
fronted the  loving  mother.  He  begged 
her  earnestly  to  allow  him  to  join, 
promising  to  work  with  double  fervor  in 
Summer  to  make  up  the  immediate 
loss  in  money.  Being  considerate  for 
her  only  child’s  welfare  and  realizing 
the  much  needed  exercise  obtained  in 
(the)  track  practice,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent, to  the  unbounded  joy  of  Martin, 
— a changed  Martin,  indeed! 

II 

Time: — Every  afternoon  between  Feb- 
ruary and  June. 

Place: — The  school  gymnasium. 

With  a remarkably  buoyant  spirit, 
our  hero  entered  his  name  as  candidate 
for  a place  on  the  team.  Through  his 
characteristic  hard  work  and  industry, 
now  applied  mostly  to  track  athletics, 
Martin  not  only  rose  in  the  esteem  of 
his  schoolmates, — who  previously  had 


looked  upon  him  with  disgust,  he  being 
a “grinder,” — but,  also,  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  his  mother  and  of  himself,  he 
became  truly  ‘ ‘ Mens  sana  in  sano 
corpore.”  Yet  he  was  not  a brilliant 
runner.  Indeed  in  the  event  in  which 
he  specialized,  the  mile  run,  he  was 
the  least  capable  of  this  team.  He  had 
managed,  however,  to  be  lucky  on  every 
occasion  on  which  the  squad  was  cut, 
and,  with  and  because  of  his  grit  and 
determination,  he  held  on  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Martin  did  not  shine  brilliantly  in 
the  February  Inter-class  meet,  nor  in 
any  of  the  school  meets  of  March  and 
April;  but  he  kept  on  digging,  digging, 
running,  running,  everlastingly  digging 
and  running,  till  his  school-mates  asked 
him  jocosely  if  he  could  walk  at  all! 

At  last  balmy  June  arrived,  and  in 
due  time  he  received  notice  from  the 
manager  that,  by  getting  a place  in  the 
coming  City-Interscholastic  meet  to  de- 
termine the  boys  who  were  to  represent 
the  city  at  the  Exposition,  he  would  be 
sent,  without  expense,  to  San  Francisco 
to  represent  the  school  in  the  mile  run. 
Other  boys  mocked  him  with  their 
slang  parlance:  “Fat  chance  you  have 
of  goin’  to’  Frisco;”  “Get  a horse;”  etc., 
etc.,  ad  infinitum.  He  heeded  them  not, 
but  gritted  his  teeth  and  said,  “I  will! 
I will!!”  With  this,  he  redoubled  his 
efforts,  jeered  at  by  some  boys  but  com- 
mended by  the  majority,  if  not  for  his 
ability,  at  least  for  his  sheer  grit. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  city  meet  ar- 
rived. It  was  held  on  the  historic 
Common,  a most  appropriate  place  for 
exhibiting  one’s  loyalty  to  one’s  school. 
In  due  course  of  time,  the  minor  events 
were  run  off,  resulting  unfavorably  to 
Latin  School,  whose  embryo-Olympic 
athletes  failed  to  make  a place  in  any 
event. 

“All  out  for  the  mile!”  The  starter’s 
husky  voice  boomed  on  the  ears  of 
Martin  Wendelin,  without  hope  in  his 
heart,  but  still  bearing  a cheerful  mien. 
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He  took  his  place  with  two  other  Latin 
athletes  and  with  a dozen  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  other  schools.  He  heard 
the  starter’s  “Are  you  ready?”  “Get 
set!”  and  firing  of  the  pistol, — and  wras 
off.  There  is  nothing  sensational  about 
the  start  of  a mile  run.  The  whole 
race,  indeed,  except  the  last  lap  or  so,  is 
a dreary,  tiresome  affair  of  drudgery, 
plodding,  and  everlastingly  digging,  now 
in  front,  later  behind  the  pace-maker,  in 
a rather  listless  manner — except  the 
last  lap  or  so! 

Martin  heard  the  words  of  the  coach 
ringing  continuously  in  his  ears,  “Hang 
on  to  the  leader,  if  you  die  in  the  at- 
tempt!” He  did,  and  almost  died  in 
the  attempt,  too!  Martin  proved  a 
troublesome  customer  for  the  leader, 
— or  leaders,  rather,  two  boys  being  a- 
bout  evenly  in  the  lead  throughout 
the  race — as  that  young  gentleman, — or 
those  young  gentlemen, — ever  met!  As 
for  the  other  two  Latin  boys,  they  were 
hopelessly  out  of  the  race,  trailing  a- 
long  behind  the  other  dozen  or  more 
boys.  Now  the  last  lap!  Aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  mile  run  was  coming  to 
a close,  all  the  spectators  gathered  about 
the  course  to  watch  the  finish. 

The  boys  turned  about  the  white  post 
for  the  last  time  around.  Martin  was 
suddenly  left  in  a lurch  by  the  two 
leaders,  who  as  suddenly  leaped  ahead, 
unloosening  some  latent,  hidden  spring 
within  their  bodies.  Martin  gritted  his 
teeth,  and  unexpectedly  equal  to  the 
occasion,  he  started  in  to  cut  down 
their  ever-increasing  lead, — gaining, 
gaining,  slowly  but  surely,  step  by  step. 
It  was  a heart-rending  race,  amid  the 
shouts  of  “Come  on,  Wendelin  !”,“Come 
on,  come  on!,”  “You’re  gaining!,” 
“Come  on!”  Fifty  feet  from  the  rope, 
forty,  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  and — with  a 
blind  tremendous  leap,  he  hurled  him- 
self across  the  tape  and  dropped ! 

“Great  work,  old  boy;”  “Only  two 
feet  behind  the  winner;”  “Too  bad, 
old  man,  you  almost  beat’em;”  “Never 


mind,  you  go  to  ’Frisco,  anyway”  were 
the  shouts  that  greeted  Martin’s  ears 
when  he  came  to  consciousness! 

“I-I  tried-d  hard  to  beat  them,” 
faltered  Martin,  as  the  coach  approached 

“Never  mind,  Martin,  you  did  great, 
more’n  I expected  of  you.  You’re  the 
only  Latin  boy  that  goes  to  the  Ex- 
position. Shake!”  Martin  took  theprof- 
ferred  hand  with  a tremble,  and  with 
glistening  eyes. 

What  the  boys  did  to  him  next  day  in 
school,  and  the  words  of  commendation 
the  Headmaster  uttered,  and  the  cordial- 
ly tremendous  send-off  they  gave  him 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  train  for 
the  coast  as  the  only  Latin  School  boy 
in  the  group  of  happy  winners  from  the 
other  schools  of  the  city,  are  matters  of 
history. 

III. 

Time: — The  afternoon  of  July  4. 

Place; — The  large  “Yale  bowl”-like 
enclosure  for  athletic  meets  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  boys  had 
arrived  at  the  Golden  Gate,  in  company 
with  numerous  delegations  from  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities  of  our  fair  land, 
and  immediately  had  put  up  at,  and 
made  themselves  “at  home”  in,  a large 
hotel  fronting  the  Exposition  grounds 
near  the  Presidio. 

As  the  boys  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
July,  no  time  was  given  them  for  sight- 
seeing till  after  the  meet,  and  that  has 
no  place  in  this  tale.  All  of  the  next 
two  days,  Martin  spent  in  practising 
the  mile  run,  in  company  with  the  other 
boys,  in  the  vast  enclosure,  and,  when 
the  sun  rose  upon  a most  beautiful  day 
among  even  such  beautiful  days  as 
California  has,  our  hero  was  equal  to 
his  task. 

The  only  thing  I know  of  that  will 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  saucer- 
like enclosure  accurately  is  a photo- 
graph of  the  Yale-Harvard  game  in  the 
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Yale  Bowl.  Mere  words  would  fail. 
It  was  a huge  Babylonian  amphitheatre 
that  would  hold  three  or  four  colossal 
Colossea  of  Rome.  As  for  the  specta- 
tors, they  were  a motley  group,  repre- 
sentative of  every  race  and  creed  in  the 
world,  from  the  Alaskan  Indian  to  the 
sunburned  inhabitant  of  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  modern  American  and  Euro- 
pean gentleman  to  the  modernized  Jap- 
anese and  modernizing  Chinese  states- 
man. 

The  games,  that  Fourth  of  July  after- 
noon, with  the  minor  events,  includ- 
ing the  field  and  short-distance  events, 
began  at  2:00.  The  rivalry  throughout 
was  intense,  and  so  was  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  spectators,  who  applauded 
the  victors  profusely  as  they  were  presen- 
ted with  their  gold  and  silver  cups,  and 
consoled  earnestly  the  disconsolate  van- 
quished. 

Martin,  with  beating  heart,  wraited 
to  show  the  spectators  what  he  could 
do  and  what  loyalty  he  bore  his  native 
city  and  school. 

“All  out  for  the  mile  run!”  A second 
time  this  cry  jarred  his  revery,  and  he 
awoke  with  a start.  With  the  two  other 
boys  of  his  native  city  he  took  his  place 
at  the  starting  point,  encouraged  and 
patted  on  the  back  by  the  other  boys, 
and  coaches  from  away  back  home, 
3,500  miles  distant. 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Get  set!”  Bang!  Bang! 

The  second  report  of  the  pistol  re- 
called all  the  boys  to  the  starting-point. 
Martin  had  somehow-  or  other  lost  his 
footing  in  the  start  and  had  lunged 
against  his  left-hand  neighbor,  a youth 
from  Utah. 

“You’re  penalized  five  yards  for  foul- 
ing!” came  the  stern  reprimand  from 
the  starter,  and,  the  distance  marked 
off,  Martin,  in  a vexed  and  I’ll-get-even- 
with-you  mood,  took  his  place  amid  the 
pitying  looks  of  the  spectators  and  the 
boys  from  home.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  was  against  him,  in  this  hour 


of  trial,  too. 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Get  set!”  Bang! 

This  time  the  race  went  off  smoothly, 
as  had  all  others  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  Martin  conserved  his  strength  as 
much  as  possible,  lengthened  his  stride, 
crept  up  behind  the  leader,  and  hung  on 
to  him  as  if  it  was  a matter  of  life  and 
death.  The  leader,  a youth  from 
Illinois,  attempted  to  get  away,  but  a 
soon  as  he  started  up,  the  feat  was 
duplicated  by  our  hero.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  creeping  up 
two  others.  This  time,  however,  seeing 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  make  the 
pace,  he  dropped  behind  the  two,  since 
the  race  was  only  about  half  over.  Soon 
he  saw  his  error.  They  had  him  pocket- 
ed. In  this  manner,  Martin  was  obliged 
to  run,  with  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  leader  gradually  widening. 
Suddenly  Fortune  smiled  on  him  and 
his  half-year’s  plodding, — one  of  the 
two  ahead  dropped  out,  and  he  extri- 
cated himself  out  of  the  pocket.  He 
spurted  a little,  and,  as  the  paces  of  the 
two  ahead  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
his,  he  kept  gaining,  gaining  slowly  but 
surely,  as  he  did  in  that  race  a month 
before.  An  eighth  of  a mile  yet  remained. 
He  crept  up  on  the  second  youth.  Now 
he  was  up  with  him,  he  passed  him, — 
nothing  between  hin  and  glory  but  a 
frail  piece  of  humanity;  wearing  him- 
self out  with  every  stride! 

Martin  lunged  forward,  increased  his 
stride,  spurted  up,  and,  with  the  strength 
gained  in  a half-year  oozing  out  fast, 
he  made  a determined  effort  to  over- 
haul and  pass  his  rival.  A hundred 
yards  between  them.  Thirty  seconds 
passed.  Seventy -yards  between  them. 
Another  ten  seconds.  The  leader  slack- 
ens his  pace,  and — thirty  yards  between 
them.  Five  more  seconds,  ten  yards 
behind  him  and  twenty  behind  the  red 
tape,  stretching  across  his  almost  blinded 
vision. 

He  heard:  “For  heaven’s  sake,  come 
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on!  beat  him!  beat  him!  Flass,” — -the 
other  youth’s  name,  “For  Latin  School! 
for  her  sake!  Win!  Beat  him!  Win, 
Wendelin!”  Blindly  amid  the  raucous 
shouts  from  thousands  of  throats,  he 
stretched  his  arms  up.  With  the  last 
ounce  of  his  strength  deserting  him,  he 
made  a mad,  desperate,  headlong  leap 
for  the  tape,  fell  on  it,  and  with  the  sud- 
den fall  of  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
flesh  and  bones  on  his  back,  he  dropped 
to  the  earth,  unconscious!  He  had  won ! 

The  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  men- 
tioned above,  were  those  of  Flass,  who 
had  also  made  a blind,  flying  leap  for  the 
tape,  and  had  landed  on  the  winner 
instead.  Neither  heard  the  hoarse  shouts 
of  joy  and  otherwise  emitted  by  the 
husky  throats  of  schoolboys,  ladies,  and 
grave  old  statesmen.  They  were  quick- 
ly carried  away  to  the  field  gymnasium 
by  all-too-willing  hands,  and  there 
shortly  afterward  were  revived. 

The  race  of  a lifetime  was  over,  and 
Martin  Wendelin  had  won  it! 

IV. 

Time: — The  evening  of  July  4. 

Place: — The  Presidio  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


It  was  indeed  a joyous  Fourth  of 
July  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  display  of  fire- 
works. Martin  Wendelin  was  sitting 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys  from  his  home 
city  amid  an  admiring  and  talkative 
group  of  young  and  old.  He  was  the 
object  of  their  conversation  and  praises 
throughout  the  evening. 

At  supper-table,  he  received  a tele- 
gram from  the  Headmaster,  as  follows: — 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  4,  1915. 
Mr.  Martin  Wendelin. 

Hotel  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
“Dear  Martin: — 

The  city  and  the  school  send 
their  heartiest  congratulations  to  you 
on  your  victory  and  the  hard  work  that 
led  to  it.  The  H.  M.  ’’ 

His  happiness  was  complete! 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Who 
would  have?  In  his  dreams  the  statue 
of  Alma  Mater  arose.  He  saw  her  let 
the  olive  wreath  fall  upon  his  head,  and, 
turning  toward  her  shield,  write  in 
letters  of  gold,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list: — -“Martin  Wendelin,  for  God,  for 
Country,  and  for  the  Boston  Latin 
School!”  —A.  S.  A.,  T6. 


BETWEEN  THE  BELLS. 


Father: — “My  son,  I heard  you 
swearing!” 

Son: — “Well,  William  Shakespeare 
swears.” 

Father: — “Is  that  so?  Then  you 
must  stop  playing  with  him  at  once.” 


Heard  in  Latin. 

Teacher: — “What  are  the  three 
verbs  that  are  the  standby  of  a Latin 
pupil?” 

Student: — “Oh,  I don’t  know;  what 
are  they?” 

Teacher: — -“Fecit,  gessit,  and  misit.” 


Heard  in  English. 

Teacher: — “What  is  the  meaning  of 
baleful?” 

Student: — “Full  of  hay.” 


Teacher: — “I  would  give  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  black-board  eraser.” 
Then  the  eraser  was  brought  forth. 


Unselfish. 

Brown  (on  fishing  trip): — “Boys,  the 
boat  is  sinking!  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  knows  how  to  pray?” 

Jones  (eagerly): — “I  do.” 

Brown: — “All  right!  You  pray  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  put  on  life  belts. 
We’re  one  shy.” 
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Careful  Motorist. 

“Shall  I pump  up  the  tires,  sir?” 
“Wait  until  we  get  out  into  the 
country,  James.  I heard  a doctor  say 
that  the  air  around  here  is  very  impure.” 


A Hint. 

Prep-school  papers  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  own  sublime, 
If  our  fellow-students  send  us 
Contributions  all  the  time. 


Oh,  the  meanness  of  a Junior,  when  he’s 
mean. 

Oh.  the  leanness  of  a Senior,  when  he’s 


lean. 

But  the  meanness  of  the  meanest, 
And  the  leanness  of  the  leanest 
Are  not  in  it  with  the  greenness 
Of  a Freshman  when  lie’s  green. 


Reasonable. 

“Miss  Edith,”  asked  the  young  man, 
may  I ask  you,  please,  not  to  call  me 
'Mr.  Durand’?” 

‘But,’  said  Miss  Edith,”  our  aquaint- 
ance  is  so  short,  you  know.  Whv 
should  I not  call  you  that?” 

“Well,”  said  the  young  miss, 
"chiefly  because  my  name  is  ‘Dupont’.” 


SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  spring  vacation  will  begin  to- 
morrow. The  long  Winter  term  is 
past.  Already  the  air  is  warm  and  the 
buds  are  bursting.  Every  boy  should 
spend  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
vacation  out  of  doors.  He  should  ab- 
sorb as  much  of  the  joy  and  beauty  as  he 
can  in  that  time  in  order  that  he  may 
come  back  to  school  well  prepared  to 
put  the  crowning  touch  to  his  year’s 
work.  Indeed,  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  but  a crown  to  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  April  is  a short  month, 
May  is  broken  up  by  holidays,  and  June 
is  but  a time  for  examinations.  How- 
ever, let  no  boy  imagine  that  by  this 
comparison  it  is  meant  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  unimportant. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  As  the 
finishing  touches  of  the  sculptor  are  to 
the  statue  so  are  the  final  roundings 
out  to  the  year’s  course.  These  touches 
can  leave  the  structure  coarse  and  un- 
finished, or  they  can  make  it  a delicately 
finished  work  of  art.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide.  Do  you  choose  the  coarse 
product  or  the  work  of  art. 

* * * * 

Class  Day  preparations  are  being 
carefully  made  and  one  of  the  best 


programs  in  many  years  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

* * * * 

We  were  greatly  favored  at  the 
Monday  morning  assembly  of  March  8, 
by  an  instructive  talk  by  the  Reverend 
Warren  P.  Landers  upon  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  particularly 
as  applied  to  young  men  and  growing 
boys.  Mr.  Landers  cited  many  convin- 
ing  instances  in  proof  of  his  arguments, 
and  his  speech  was  forceful  and  to  the 
point.  After  the  talk  Mr.  Pennypacker 
thanked  the  speaker  and  added  a few 
helpful  remarks. 

****** 

Charles  D.  Drew  has  returned  from 
South  America  and  is  now  Resident  En- 
gineer of  the  new  East  River  tunnels 
in  New  York. 

****** 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
death  of  John  C.  Gray  B.  L.  S.’55  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1859.  He 
served  throughout  the  war  and  for  the 
last  forty-three  years  taught  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

****** 

The  Register  regrets  to  announce  the 
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death  of  W.  D.  Kelly, '00  He  was 
musical  director  for  the  Sunnyside 
Day  Nursery  and  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body House. 

Aleph  E.  C.  Oliver  ’10  has  returned 
from  Honolulu  and  is  now  teaching  at 
the  Abbott  School  for  Boys,  Farm- 
ington, Me. 

****** 
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The  School  as  a whole,  and  the 
Second  Class  in  particular  mourns  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  members,  Franklin 
Edward  McGinley  who  died  on  Mar.  1. 
He  entered  this  school  in  1911. 
****** 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Merle  Allen  Davison,  who  left  Latin 
School  last  year  from  Class  II  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  We  extend  our  heart- 
iest sympathy  to  the  family. 


ATHLETICS. 


CREW. 

The  prospects  are  bright  this  year 
for  a very  good  crew.  The  candidates 
have  been  working  ont  on  the  machines 
for  a month  and  are  in  fair  condition. 
As  the  squad  was  a large  one,  a cut 
was  made  from  thirty  to  about  eighteen. 
This  number  reported  at  the  B.  A.  A. 
boathouse,  Saturday,  March  20,  to 
Coach  Brignolia.  As  our  first  race  is 
with  Groton  in  an  '‘eight,”  the  boys 
put  out  in  one,  and  had  a good  workout. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  squad 
practised  in  “fours”.  No  definite  crew 
has  been  as  yet  picked,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  one  will  be  formed  after  the  April 
vacation.  The  following  boys  are  show- 
ing up  well;  Walsh,  Murdough,  Dillon, 
Povah,  and  Hamlin.  There  will  be  a 
lively  competition,  for  the  coxswain’s 
job.  There  were  only  four  of  the 
twelve  candidates  retained,  Coyne, 

Mansfield,  Plummer,  and  Donavan. 
****** 

A meeting  of  the  Boston  Inter- 
scholastic Rowing  Association  was  held, 
presided  over  by  George  V.  Brown, 
at  the  B.  A.  A.  Clubhouse,  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1915,  to  elect  officers  for  the 
coming  season  and  to  discuss  general 
matters.  Hunt  of  Boston  Latin  was 
elected  President;  De  Forrest  of  Brook- 
line High,  1st.  Vice-President;  Mc- 
Donald of  Rindge  Tech,  2d.  Vice- 


President.  A law  was  made  that  a 
fellow  may  hereafter  row  only  four 
years  in  the  Ass’n  and  the  age  limit  was 
placed  at  under  21  years.  Several 
minor  rules  were  made. 

TRACK. 

English  High,  69  Boston  Latin,  30. 

At  our  annual  meet  with  English 
High,  English  again  proved  themselves 
to  be  the  crack  team  of  the  city,  beating 
us  69  to  30.  The  only  events  we  won 
were  the  high  jump  and  dash,  which 
were  won  by  Hamlin  and  Whalen. 
Arthur  Fay  was  unable  to  run  because  of 
illness.  In  the  300  Downey  beat  Cousens. 
Leary  made  Niles  and  Fallon  run  in  the 
thousand,  but  the  combination  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  could  only  get 
third. 

Summary  •— 

30-yard  dash  (trial)  heats) — First 
heat,  won  by  Whalen,  B.  L.  S. ; Cunning- 
ham, E.  H.  S.,  second.  Second  heat, 
won  by  Greenberg.  E.  H.  S.;  Duntley. 
B.  L.  S.,  second.  Third  heat,  won  by 
Hamlin.  B.  L.  S. ; Monagle,  E.  H.  S., 
second.  Fourth  heat,  won  by  Garner, 
E.  H.  S. ; Moy  Ding,  E.  H.  S.,  second. 
Fifth  heat,  won  by  Kamberg,  E.  H.  S.; 
Rice,  B.  L.  S.,  second.  Sixth  heat,  won 
by  Shurdut,  B.  L.  S.;  Martin,  E.  H.  S., 
second. 

Semi-finals — First  heat,  won  by  Mon- 
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agle,  E.  H.  S.;  Whalen,  B.  L.  S.,  second; 
Shurdut,  B.  L.  S.,  third.  Second  heat, 
won  by  Garner,  E.  H.  S. ; Duntley,  B. 
L.  S.,  second;  Greenberg,  E.  H.  S., 
third. 

Final  heat — Won  by  Whalen,  B.  L. 
S.;  Monagle,  E.  H.  S.,  second;  Green- 
berg, E.  H.  S.,  third;  Duntley,  B.  L.  S., 
fourth.  Time — 3 4-5s. 

300-yard  run — First  heat,  won  by 
Downey,  E.  H.  S.;  O’Neil,  B.  L.  S., 
second;  Godkin,  B.  L.  S.,  third.  Time 
49s.  Second  heat — Won  by  Nolan,  E. 
H.  S.;  Cousens,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Wardle, 
B.  L.  S.,  third.  Time — 44  3-os. 

Final  heat — Won  by  Downey,  E.  H. 
S.;  Cousens,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Wardle, 
B.  L.  S.,  third ; Godkin,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 
Time — 42  2-5s. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  Brigham,  E. 
H.  S.;  Morrill,  E.  H.  S.,  second;  Martin, 
B.  L.  S.,  third;  De  Lue,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 
Time — 1.32  3-5s. 

1000-yard  run — Won  by  Fallon,  E.  H. 
S.;  Niles,  E.  H.  S.,  second;  Leary,  B.  L. 
S.,  third,  Malloy,  B.  L.  S,.  fourth. 
Time— 2.37  l-os. 

35-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  Dele- 
hanty,  E.  H.  S.;  Atwood,  E.  H.  S.,  sec- 
ond ; Levenson,  B.  L.  S.,  third ; McKenzie 
E.  H.  S.,  fourth.  Time — 4 4-5s. 

Putting  12-pound  shot — Won  by  Co- 
hen, E.  H.  S.;  distance  38  ft.  8J4  in.; 
McCarthy,  E.  H.  S.,  distance  37  ft.  534 
in.,  second;  Levenson,  B.  L.  S.,  distance 
37  ft.  2 in.;  third,  Whalen,  B.  L.  S.,  dis- 
tance 34  ft.  1134  in.,  fourth. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Ham- 
lin, B.  L.  S.;  height  5 ft.  3 in.;  La  Plante, 
E.  H.  S.,  height  5 ft.  2 in.,  second; 
Chappelle,  E.  H.  S.,  height  5 ft.  1 in., 
third;  McKenzie,  E.  H.  S.,  height  5 ft., 
fourth. 

Standing  high  jump — Won  by  Dan- 
drow,  E.  H.  S.,  height  4 ft.  6 in.:  Hough- 
ton, E.  H.  S.,  Atwood,  E.  H.  S.,  and 
Rice,  B.  L.  S.,  tied  for  second,  height  4 
ft.  2 in. 


Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Nolan, 
E.  H.  S.,  distance  9 ft.  5 in.:  Novack,  E. 
H.  S.,  distance  9 ft.  4 in.,  second; 
Maxey,  E.  H.  S.,  distance  9 ft.  1J4  in.; 
third;  Barrows,  E.  H.  S.,  distance  9 ft. 
in.,  fourth. 


TABLE  OF  POINTS. 

E.H.S.  B.L.S. 


30-yard  dash 5 6 

300-yard  run 5 6 

600-yard  run 8 3 

1000-yard  run 8 3 

Running  high  jump  6 5 

Standing  high  jump  ...  9 2 

Standing  broad  jump  ..11  0 

12-pound  shot-put  ....  8 3 

35-yard  hurdles 9 2 

Totals 69  30 


English  High,  83H-  B.  L.  S.  6934. 

Latin  School’s  Juniors  showed  them- 
selves superior  to  English  High’s,  but 
in  the  Intermediate  division  English 
came  ahead  and  so  were  able  to  win  the 
Intermediate  and  Junior  meet,  which 
after  being  postponed  for  several  times 
was  finally  held  Friday,  March,  12.  It 
might  have  been  a different  story  if  the 
starting  had  been  better  however,  for  in 
almost  every  running  event  in  both 
divisions  the  E.  H.  S.  runners  beat  the 
gun  by  several  yards.  O’Connor  and 
Tumaroff  beat  the  Regimental  record 
for  the  Junior  broad  jump.  Both  of  our 
relay  teams  won,  the  Intermediate  re- 
lay being  superb.  Barrows  of  E.  H. 
S.  nearly  passed  Wing  on  the  last  lap 
but  when  Wing  saw  that  he  was  being 
passed,  he  gave  a jump  and  beat  Barrows 
to  the  corner,  which  Barrows  took  badly 
and  so  gave  Wing  a lead  of  several  yards. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EVENTS. 

Summary: — 

35-yard  dash — Won  by  Driscoll  (EH) ; 
Duntley  (BLS),  second;  Whelton  (EHS), 
third;  Hurvvitz  (BLS),  fourth. 

220-vard  run — Won  by  Kamberg  (E- 
HS) ; O’Neil  (BLS),  second;  Leonard 
(BLS),  third;  Wood  (BLS),  fourth. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  McGonagle 
(EHS);  Gallup  (BLS),  second;  Falvev 
(BLS),  third;  Fish  (EHS),  fourth. 

8-pound  shot-put — Won  by  Cohen 
(EHS);  Isenburg  (EHS),  second;  Hoff- 
man (EHS),  third;  Rubin  (BLS),  fourth 
Distance — 46  ft. 

35-yard  hurdles — Won  by  McKenna 
(EHS);  Wing  (BLS),  second;  Travers 
(BLS),  third;  Crotty  (P2HS),  fourth. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Mc- 
Kinnon (EHS);  Falvey  (BLS),  second; 
tie  for  third  between  Crotty  (EHS)  and 
Coyne  (BLS).  Height — 4 ft.  10  in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Bar- 
rows  (EHS);  Hurwitz  (BLS),  second; 
Whelton  (EHS),  third;  Macchia  (EHS), 
fourth.  Distance — 8 ft.  11 34  in. 

Relay  race — Won  by  Boston  Latin 
(Duntley,  Hurwitz,  Greenburg,  Wing); 
English  High  (Isenburg,  Macchia,  Lev- 
enson,  Barrows),  second. 


JUNIOR  EVENTS. 

35-yard  dash — Won  by  Tumaroff  (B 
LS) ; Sulkin  (EHS),  second:  Cohen 
(BLS),  third;  O Connor,  (BLS),  fourth. 

160-vard  run— Won  by  Howlett  (EH 
S);  Kroetszch  (BLS),  second;  Davis 
(EHS),  third;  Chase  (BLS),  fourth. 

Running  high  jump — WTon  by  Meirick 
(EHS);  Harkins  (BLS),  second:  Dono- 
van (BLS),  third;  Quinn  (BLS),  fourth. 
Height — 4 ft.  4 in. 


Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  O’- 
Connor (BLS) ; Tumaroff  (BLS),  second; 
Friedman  (EHS),  third;  Keene  (EHS), 
fourth.  Distance — 8 ft.  3^  in. 

Standing  high  jump — Tie  for  first 
between  Cohen,  (BLS),  and  Sulkin 
(EHS);  Connell,  (EHS)  and  Robinson, 
(EHS)  tie  for  third.  Height — 3 ft,  6 in. 

5-pound  shot-put— Won  by  Tomasello 
(EHS);  Wharton  (EHS),  second;  Con- 
naughton  (EHS),  third;  Lomasney, (B- 
LS),  fourth.  Distance — 32  ft.  4 in.. 

Relay  race — Wron  by  Boston  Latin 
(Kroetszch,  Cohen,  Chase,  Tumaroff)  I 
English  High,  (Moscow,  Howlett- 
Sulkin  and  Tomasello),  second. 


THE  REGIMENTAL  MEET. 

At  the  seventh  annual  Regimental 
Meet  held  at  the  South  Amory  Saturday, 
March  20.  Boston  Latin  with  a very 
creditable  performance,  at  least  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Junior  divisions,  fin- 
ished third.  Our  seniors  were  able  to 
gather  only  three  points,  two  for  the 
relay  and  one  that  Capt.  Martin  made 
in  the  600.  Our  Juniors  were  the  stars, 
finishing  way  ahead  of  any  other  school. 
The  meet  was  a decided  success.  The 
old  records  seemed  to  take  wings  and 
fly  away,  so  fast  did  they  disappear.  Our 
Intermediate  and  Junior  relays  added 
five  points  each  to  our  score,  the  Junior 
relay  equalling  the  old  record.  Herman 
Kroetzsch,  our  expert  little  junior,  broke 
the  record  for  the  160  in  both  his  trial 
heats,  but  in  the  final  Howlett,  an 
English  High  junior,  stole  and  equalled 
Kroetzsch 's  record.  Tumaroff,  the  fa- 
vorite in  the  junior  dash,  surprised  us  by 
not  getting  into  the  final  so  that  it 
was  left  to  O’Connor  and  Cohen  to 
uphold  us  in  that,  as  they  did,  getting 
second  and  third  places  respectively. 
Adelson,  the  winner  of  that  event,  caused 
quite  a lot  of  comment  because  of  hi 
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size,  which  seemed  to  many  to  be 
beyond  the  limit.  In  the  Intermediate, 
dash  Joe  Duntley  was  a disappoint- 
ment, getting  only  third.  We  all  ex- 
pected him  to  win  but  this  was  a 
bad  day  for  him,  as  he  got  poor  starts 
every  time.  In  the  220  we  had  Gale 
in  the  first  semi-final,  and  O’Neill 
and  Leonard  in  the  two  other  semis. 
Gale  fell  down  on  the  first  corner  and 
so  was  unable  to  qualify,  but  O’Neill 
and  Leonard  qualified  and  secured 
third  and  fourth  in  the  final.  In  the 
600  Dolan  did  well  to  get  second  con- 
sidering that  he  had  been  laid  up 
with  a bad  cold  previous  to  the  meet. 

The  less  said  about  the  Senior  divi- 
sion, the  better.  However,  there  were 
some  great  races  in  it,  especially  the 
600  and  1000.  The  running  of  Brigham 
of  English  High  was  great  to  see. 
From  being  boxed  in  nearly  the  last 
position  he  forged  ahead  and  after  a 
wonderful  spurt  beat  his  teammate,  Mor- 
rill. Martin  finished  an  easy  fouth.  In  the 
1000,  Russell  of  Commerce  took  the  lead 
but  soon  gave  way  to  Niles  of  English 
and  O’Connell  of  Dorchester.  In  the 
last  lap  but  one  O’Connell  took  the 
lead  from  Niles  but  gave  way  to  Fallon 
of  English,  who  came  up  strong  on  the 
last  lap.  Niles  just  beat  O’Connell 
at  the  tape  for  second  place. 


SENIOR  DIVISION. 

60- YARD  DASH. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  Frederick  Monagle,  English 
High;  Jake  Waldstein,  H.  S.  of  Com- 
merce, second;  E.  Segal,  Dorchester 
High,  third;  W.  H.  Nolan,  English  High, 
fourth.  Time,  6 4-5s  (equals  record). 


45-yard  hurdles. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  Charles  O’Brien,  H.  S.  of 
Commerce;  William  Davis,  H.  S.  of 
Commerce,  second;  W.  Barrar,  H.  S.  of 
Commerce,  third;  Joe  McKenzie,  Eng- 
lish High,  fourth.  Time,  6 3-5s. 

300- YARD  RUN. 

Semifinals. 

First  Heat — Won  by  J.  R.  McCarthy, 
H.  S.  of  Commerce;  Alvah  Arbeene, 
Mechanic  Arts  High,  second;  Ernest 
Kresser,  H.  S.  of  Commerce,  third. 
Time,  37  4-5s. 

Second  Heat — Won  by  J.  J.  Downey, 
English  High  ; Harold  Connor,  Mechanic 
Arts  High,  second;  W.  Winchester,  H. 
S.  of  Commerce,  third.  Time,  38s. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  J.  R.  McCarthy,  H.  S.  of 
Commerce;  Alvah  Arbeene,  Mechanic 
Arts  High,  second;  W.  Winchester,  H. 
S.  of  Commerce,  third;  Harold  Connor, 
Mechanic  Arts  High,  fourth.  Time, 
37s. 

600-yard  run. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  Harold  J.  Brigham,  English 
High;  Charles  F.  Morrill,  English  High, 
second;  Carl  Anderson,  H.  S.  of  Com- 
merce, third;  Ernest  Martin,  Boston 
Latin,  fourth.  Time,  lm.,  23  4-5s. 
(New  record). 

1000- YARD  RUN. 

Won  by  P.  O.  Fallon,  English  High; 
E.  C.  Niles,  English  High,  second; 
Dennis  O’Connell,  Dorchester  High, 
third;  William  Sewell,  Mechanic  Arts 
High,  fourth.  Time,  2m.,  33s. 
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RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP. 

Won  by  William  S.  Davis,  H.  S.  of 
Commerce,  height,  5ft.  6J4m;  Carl  F. 
Anderson,  H.  S.  of  Commerce,  second, 
hight,  5ft.  3^in;  tie  for  third  place  be- 
tween M.  H.  Simons,  Brighton  High, 
and  W.  La  Plante,  English  High,  hight, 
5ft.  2%in. 

RELAY  RACES. 

West  Roxbury  High  vs  Brighton 
High  vs  East  Boston  High — Won  by 
West  Roxbury  High  (M.  Glover,  R. 
Scott,  P.  T.  Crouch,  Irving  Meredith), 
time  lm.  18s;  Brighton  High  (M.  Simons, 
Lawrence  Stevens,  J.  J.  Briggs,  George 
Shepard),  second,  time  lm.  20  3- 5s; 
East  Boston  High  (H.  Kolpack,  O. 
Johnson,  J.  Braff,  A.  Smith),  third, 
time  lm.  25s. 

Dorchester  High  vs  Hyde  Park  High 
— Won  by  Dorchester  (J.  Russo,  Thomas 
Shelsey,  W.  Heavev,  P.  Corrigan),  time 
lm.  18s;  Hyde  Park  High  (R.  Lasker, 
R.  D.  Grant,  J.  B.  Scully,  E.  H.  Taylor), 
second  time,  lm.  18  4-5s. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  vs  H.  S.  of 
Commerce — Won  by  Mechanic  Arts 
High  (Harold  Connor,  P.  Tobey,  J. 
Geoghegan,  Alvah  Arbeene),  time  lm. 
16  2 -5s.;  H.  S.  of  Commerce  (W.  Camp- 
bell, Carl  F.  Anderson,  J.  R.  McCarthy, 
Arthur  Duffie),  second,  time,  lm.  18  4-5s. 

English  High  vs  Boston  Latin — Won 
by  English  High  (H.  L.  Greenberg, 
Walter  Nolan,  Harold  J.  Brigham, 
Charles  F.  Morrill),  time,  lm.  15  4-5s; 
Boston  Latin  (W.  Whelan,  Kenneth 
Godkin,  J.  Cimmerblatt,  Ernest  E. 
Martin),  second,  time  lm.  17  4-5s. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

45- YARD  DASH. 

Final  Heat. 


Won  by  John  J.  Barr,  H.  S.  of  Com- 
merce; L.  Isenburg,  English  High,  sec- 
ond; Joe  Duntley,  Boston  Latin,  third; 
H.  Leavitt,  H.  S.  of  Commerce,  fourth. 
Time,  6s. 

35-yard  Hurdles. 

Final  Heat. 

\\  on  by  C.  Kilham,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  Frank  Wing,  Boston  Latin, 
second;  J.  Horwitz,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  third;  L.  Orlov,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  fourth.  Time,  5 2-5s. 

220- YARD  RUN. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  E.  A.  Barrows,  English  High; 
B.  Macchia,  English  High,  second; 
Herbert  O’Neill,  Boston  Latin,  third;  J. 
Leonard,  Boston  Latin,  fourth.  Time, 
28  l-5s  (newT  record). 

600-yard  run. 

Won  by  F.  McGonagle,  English  High; 
Walter  Dolan,  Boston  Latin,  second; 
H.  M.  Hosford,  Mechanic  Arts  High, 
third  ; Nate  Carder,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, fourth.  Time,  lm.  30  l-5s. 

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP. 

Won  by  C.  Kilham,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  hight  5ft.  2J^in;  J.  Franck, 
Brighton  High,  second,  hight  5ft.  l^in; 
H.  A.  Horan,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
third,  hight  5ft.  }^in;  tie  for  fourth  place 
between  Cedric  Haskell,  West  Roxbury 
High;  W.  Rich,  East  Boston  High;  C. 
McKinnon,  English  High,  and  A. 
Williams,  Dorchester  High,  hight  4ft. 
ll^in. 

RELAY  RACES. 

Brighton  High  vs  Charlestown  High 
—Won  by  Brighton  High  (G.  S.  Fuller, 
J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  George  A.  Stevens,  C. 
E.  Shaughnessey),  time,  lm.  25s.;  Char- 
lestown High  (E.  L.  Malone,  J.  J. 
Madden,  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  W.  J.  Murray) 
second.  Time,  lm.  27  3-5s. 

East  Boston  High  vs  West  Roxbury 
High — Won  by  East  Boston  High  (B. 
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Udelson,  J.  Myers,  A.  Rogers,  Joe 
Ginsberg),  time,  lm.  22  3-5s;  West 
Roxbury  High  (H.  Smithwick,  W.  F. 
Gallagher,  T.  O’Connell,  T.  F. 
Lyons),  second.  Time,  lm.  24  3-5s. 

Dorchester  High  vs  Hyde  Park  High 
— Won  by  Dorchester  High  (Christo- 
pher J.  O’Leary,  L.  Kraft,  H.  P.  Cooke, 
James  Kelley),  time,  lm.  21  4-5s;  Hyde 
Park  (J.  P.  Cavanaugh,  L.  O’Donnell, 
L.  E.  Allen,  E.  W.  MacLain),  second. 
Time,  lm.  22  l-5s. 

H.  S.  of  Commerce  vs  Mechanic  Arts 
High — Won  by  H.  S.  of  Commerce  (J. 
J.  Barr,  H.  Leavitt,  L.  W.  Dolan,  L. 
Orlov),  time,  lm.  20  2-5s.  Mechanic  Arts 
High  (W.  M.  Hargraves,  F.  M.  Kilham, 
W.  J.  Gulesian,  H.  B.  Hosford),  second. 
Time,  lm.  22  3-os. 

Boston  Latin  vs  English  High — Won 
by  Boston  Latin,  (Joe  L.  Duntley, 
Barrett  Hurwitz,  Frank  Wing,  Herbert 
W.  O'Neil),  time,  lm.  20s.;  English 
High  (B.  Macchia,  S.  Kamberg,  J.  B. 
Cohen,  E.  A.  Barrows),  second.  Time 
lm.  21  2-5s. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

35-yard  dash. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  H.  Udelson,  East  Boston 
High;  F.  J.  O’Connor,  Boston  Latin, 
second;  Robert  Cohen,  Boston  Latin, 
third;  H.  Segal,  H.  S.  of  Commerce, 
fourth.  Time,  5s. 

160- YARD  RUN 
Semifinals. 

First  Heat- — Won  by  H.  Kroetzsch, 
Boston  Latin;  M.  Gordon,  Dorchester 
High,  second.  Time,  21  4-5s.  (New 
record.) 

Second  Heat — Won  by  T.  Hansen, 
West  Roxbury  High;  E.  T.  Doherty, 
Boston  Latin,  second.  Time,  22  4-5s. 

Third  Heat — Won  by  F.  Howlett, 
English  High;  E.  T.  Donovan,  Boston 
Latin,  second.  Time,  22  l-5s. 

Final  Heat. 

Won  by  F.  Llowlett,  English  High; 
H.  Kroetzsch,  Boston  Latin,  second;  E. 


T.  Donovan,  Boston  Latin,  third;  M. 
Gordon,  Dorchester  High,  fourth.  Time 
21  4-5s.  (New  record.) 

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP. 

Won  by  H.  F.  Kuhn,  Charlestown 
High,  hight,  4ft.  4)^in;  C.  Meirick, 
English  High,  second,  hight,  4ft.  3)Gin; 
tie  for  third  place  between  H.  O'Brien, 
H.  S.  of  Commerce;  G.  Roben,  West 
Roxbury  High;  M.  Kontoff,  Dorchester 
High;  J.  Harkins,  Boston  Latin;  J. 
Donovan,  Boston  Latin,  and  W.  Fer- 
guson, H.  S.  of  Commerce,  hight, 
4ft.  ljjin. 

RELAY  RACES. 

Brighton  High  vs  West  Roxbury  High 
vs  Charlestown  High — Won  by  Brigh- 
ton High  (W.  Reddy,  G.  H.  Marcy,  P. 

D.  Spillane,  E.  Coggins),  time,  43s; 
West  Roxbury  High  (G.  Rowen,  J. 
O’Connell,  T.  Hansen,  H.  Langlan), 
second,  time,  43  4-5s;  Charlestown  High 
(J.  B.  Kelley,  L.  Nihan,  J.  Conway,  H. 
Kuhn),  third,  time,  49s. 

Dorchester  High  vs  Hyde  Park  High 
— Won  by  Dorchester  High  (H.  Robin- 
son, M.  Kontoff,  E.  Anderson,  M. 
Gordon),  time,  44s;  Hyde  Park  High 
(N.  Kirk,  R.  McLain,  J.  R.  Shepler, 
A.  H.  Johnson),  second,  time,  44  l-5s. 

H.  S.  of  Commerce  vs  East  Boston 
High — Won  by  H.  S.  of  Commerce  (W. 

E.  Ferguson,  T.  B.  Kerr,  J.  G.  Murray, 
W.  F.  Penning),  time,  43  3-5s;  East 
Boston  High  (D.  Daum,  J.  Fine,  J. 
Jacobs,  H.  Udelson),  second,  time,  44s. 

Boston  Latin  vs  English  High — Won 
by  Boston  Latin  (H.  R.  Kroetzsch,  R. 
H.  Cohen,  E.  J.  Doherty,  N.  D.  Tumar- 
off).  time  42  l-5s.  (equaled  record); 
English  High  (F.  Tamasella,  H.  Moscow, 
E.  Shocker,  F.  A.  Howlett),  second 
time,  42  4-5s. 

BASEBALL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Baseball  team 
Thursday,  March  12,  Paul  Devine  of 
Class  I was  elected  captain  to  fill 
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the  place  of  Cousens,  who  had  resigned. 
There  is  not  much  old  material  available 
for  the  baseball  team  this  year,  but  we 
hope  that  a lot  of  recruits  will  appear 
who  will  be  able  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
veterans  to  good  advantage.  This  is  the 
year  for  new  fellows  to  come  out  and 
win  the  coveted  L,  for  with  almost 
every  position  open  there  will  surely  be 
at  least  eight  or  nine  letters  given  for 
baseball  this  season.  Come  out  for 
the  team  anyway,  whether  you  think 
you  will  make  the  team  or  not,  for  if 
it  is  not  your  last  year,  you  can  get 
ready  for  next  year,  and  if  it  is  your 
last  year,  there  is  the  dance  for  the 
letter.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  good 
fun  and  will  do  you  a lot  of  good. 
Come  out  and  see  what  wonders  Coach 
O’Brien  can  make  of  you! 

SWIMMING. 

What  has  the  Swimming  team  been 


doing  this  winter?  On  inquiry,  it  seems 
that  no  one  has  heard  of  them.  Surely 
there  are  fellows  in  the  school  who  can 
swim.  Let  no  boy  think  of  such  a thing 
as  to  let  another  winter  go  by  without 
doing  something  about  this  branch  of 
sport.  Let  some  Class  II  fellows  bestir 
themselves  next  year  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

“Cut”,  T5 

HatUarb  ©ental 
J§>Cf)00l 

A Department  of  Harvard 
University 

Graduates  of  Secondary  schools  admitted  with- 
out examination  provided  they  have  taken  required 
subjects. 

Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Large 
clinics  give  each  student  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  work.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D. 

Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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one  third  less 
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MILITARY  COLLAR  ALL  SIZES  AND  WHITE  GLOVES 


OFFICERS 


RENEW  YOUR  CHEVRONS  AND  SHOUL- 
DER KNOTS.  APPEARANCE  COUNTS. 


ROSENFIELD  and  RAPKIN 


Elevator 
Up  one  flight 

Open  Evenings  till  8 


15  SCHOOL  ST. 

BOSTON , MASS . 
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termine for  each  sport  and  pastime.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  better  or  more  up-to-date  goods 
than  those  bearing  the  WRIGHT  & DITSON  Trade- 
Mark.  Complete  equipment  for 
LAWN  TENNIS,  BASE  BALL,  GOLF,  CRICKET, 
TRACK  AND  FIELD  SPORTS 
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Tufts  College 
Medical  School 

Important  Change  in  Entrance  Requirements. 

Commencing  with  the  session  1914-15  one 
year  of  work  in  an  approved  college,  including 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  either  French 
or  German,  in  addition  to  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school,  or  to  regular  admission  to 
said  college,  will  be  required  for  admission  to 
Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

For  further  information  or 


Tufts  College 
Dental  School 

Three-years'  grade  course  covering  all  branch- 
es of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and  scientific 
courses  are  given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsurpassed,  40,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the  Infirm- 
ary. 

for  a catalogue  apply  to 


FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D. 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ARTISTIC  WORK  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 
Our  enlarged  studios  and  new  methods  of  finishing 
make  possible  perfect  portraiture. 
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Class  photographers  for  more  than  one  hundred 
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5c 

Epstein’s 

Boston  s Busiest  T)rug  Store. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE. 

Developing,  Printing 
and  Camera  Supplies 
AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


U.  HOLZER 

(INC.) 

25  Bromfield  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

All  kinds  of  Books  bound  and  repaired. 
Maps  and  Charts  mounted. 

Portfolios,  Scrap  Books,  Blank  Books,  etc., 
made  to  order. 

Lettering  in  Gold;  Paper-Splitting;  Inlay- 
ing; etc. 

Photographs  Mounted  on  Card  or  Paper 
without  Cockling. 

ESTABLISHED  1870  TELEPHONE 

Elevator,  21  Bromfield  St. 


VVe  sell  all  medicines,  best  quality  at 
lowest  prices.  Cold  drinks  all  kinds, 
5 cents. 


Sparrow’s,  Lowney’s  Schrafft’s, 
and  Foss’s  Chocolates. 


J.  F.  WHITNEY 

18  Clarendon  Street 
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Fifty-Seventh  Year 

J.  S.  WATERMAN  & SONS 

Incorporated 

UNDERTAKERS 

2326  and  2328  Washington  Street 
Adjoining  Dudley  St.  Elevated  Station 
Funeral,  Cemetery,  Cremation  and  Transfer  Ar- 
rangements. 

CHAPEL.  Extensive  salesrooms. 
Complete  equipment  for  city  and  out-of- 
town  service.  Automobile  Hearses. 

Frank  S.  Waterman,  President. 

Joseph  S.  Waterman.  Vice-President. 

Frank  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

Telephones  Roxbury  72-73-74 
Marconi  Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Undertaker, 
Boston.” 
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Printing  and  Binding 

We  possess  unexcelled  facilities  for 
editing  and  printing  your  school  or 
college  paper.  Our  plant  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  establishments 
in  New  England,  and  we  are  in  a position 
to  render  you  prompt  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. We  print  a number  of  New 
England  school  papers. 

English  and  French  Monotype  Composi- 
tion. 

OUR  BINDERY,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
East,  is  thoroughly  able  to  handle  repair 
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